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ABSTRACT 

Explanation of shifts in U.S. Congressional 
representation among states have often overlooked the effects of 
international migration on the size and distribution of the U.S. 
population. Seventy percent of recent U.S. immigrants have settled in 
California, New York, Texas, Florida, New Jersey, and Illinois. 
Estimates of th*^ distribution of immigrants from 1950-1980 indicated 
that these six states had 16 more Congressional seats in 1980 thain 
they would have had in the aQDsence of immigration. California gained 
six seats through immigration, w.iich represented 40 percent of its 
total representation increase. With a net immigration of 450,^000 
persons yearly, the six major immigrant receiving states will 
increase their share of Congressional seats from 161 in 1985 to 179 
in 2010, with seven of these 18 added seats attributable to 
immigration. A net immigration number of 750,000 yearly woiad enable 
the six receiving states to increase their share over the next three 
decades to 184, 12 seats more than they would have had without 
immigrant settlement. California would gain the largest number of 
Congressional seats as a result of either projection, receiving by 
2010 four seats through an annual immigration of 450,000 or seven 
seats if immigration is 750,000 per year* Tables aind graphs are 
included . ( Author/ JHP) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document. 
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THE TMPACT OF TMMIGRATIQM ON CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 

By Leon Bouvier 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Explanations of shifts in Congressional representation among 
states have often overlooked the effects of international migra- 
tion on the size, and particularly the distribution of the U.S. 
population. Some 70 percent of all immigrants have consistently 
tended to settle in six states: California, New York, Texas, 
Florida, New Jersey and Illinois. 

Estimates of the distribution of immigrants in the 1950-1980 
period show that the top six states of immigrant settlement had 
sixteen more seats in 1980 than they would have had in the ab- 
sence of immigration. California alone gained six seats through 
immigration in that period, 40 percent of its total increase in 
representation. Two of Florida's eleven added seats were due to 
foreign newcomers and their children. 

The shift of seats to immigration-heavy states is likely to 
accelerate in the next three decades as immigration remains high 
and the cbuntry's natural increase continues to slow. Using 
Census Bureau population projections and ap'^lying existing dis- 
tribution ratios for immigrants and their children, it is esti- 
mated that with net immigration of 450,000 yearly the six major 
immigrant receiving states will have increased their share of 
Congressional seats from 161 in 1985 to 179 in 2010, with seven 
of the eighteen added seats attributable to immigration. A net 
immigration level of 750,000 yearly would enable the six 
receiving states to increase their share over the next three 
decades to 184, twelve seats more than they would have had 
without immigration. 

California would be the major winner under either projec- 
tion ^ gaining four of its additional thirteen seats in 2010 from 
assumed annual immigration of 450,000, or seven of fifteen addi- 
tional seats attributable to foreign newcomers if immigration 
continues at 750,000 a year. 



intrOdUgtlon; Population and Repr esentation ~ The 

Constitution of the United States (Article I, Section 2, and the 
Fourteenth Amendment) provides that: (a) all persons in the 
nation shall be counted every ten years; and (b) based on those 
census results, the House of Representatives shall be reappor- 
tioned every ten years. Reapportionment follows the decennial 
census. After census data are tabulated and approved by the 
I Secretary of Commerce, a mathematical formula is applied that 

! determines whether states lose, gain or remain unchanged in 

their representation in the House of Representatives. 

Mot surprisingly in our highly mobile society, a number of 
shifts in Congressional seats occurs every decade. For example, 
the 1980 census caused New York state to lose five seats while 
Florida gained four. 

Shifts of Population amo ng States — The population of a 
state can change only because of shifts in natural increase (i.e. 
births - deaths) or net migration (i.e. in-migration, out- 
migration). Except for a few states like Alaska, New Mexico and 
Utah, fertility varies little among the states. Variations in 
mortality among states are also slight. So the key factor in 
. -jpulation change among states is net migration. In the cases of 
K w York and Florida, both had similar fertility rates, although 
mortality was higher in Florida because of its older population. 
However, New York experienced substantial net out-migration while 
Florida received many new residents. As a result New York's 
population fell from 18.2 to 17.5 million between 1970 and 1980, 
while Florida's increased from 6.8 to 9.7 million. 

Explanations of loss or gain in Congressional representation 
have generally disregarded international migration (as opposed to 
domestic migration) as a factor. The usual explanation of New 
York's loss and Florida's gain is that many New Yorkers are mov- 
ing to the "Sun Belt." While this is true, net immigration also 
contributes. to shifts in population. 

With fertility — now 1.8 live births per woman — at his- 
torical lows and with immigration approaching historical highs, 
immigration's contribution to national growth is increasing and 
will continue to do so. In the 1980s, legal immigration will 
account for at least one-third of the nation's growth. If il- 
legal immigration is considered, that share will probably sur- 
pass 40 percent. if fertility remains low, it is quite likely 
that soon after the turn of the century, immigration will 
account for all of the nation's population growth. 

All population changes come from variations in natural in- 
crease and nrt migration. But both these factors have an immi- 
gration dimension. Some portion of the migration in or out of 
any state is international. similarly, some of the births and 
the deaths in a state occur to immigrants. The full impact of 
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immigration on population is not limited to the number that 
enters a region; it also includes the births and deaths that 
occur to these new residents. 

Immigrants to the United States do not distribute themselves 
evenly across the nation. In fact, some 70 percent of all legal 
immigrants tend to settle in six states: California, New York, 
Texas, Florida, New Jersey and Illinois. An even larger propor- 
tion of illegal immigrants lives in these same six states. Immi- 
gration, by altering the size and distribution of the population, 
affects Congressional reapportionment. 

Immigration's Effects since 195Q on App ortionment — Under- 
standing futxire changes in population distribution requires first 
a look back to the period of 1950 to 1980. Over those thirty 
years, almost 10.5 million people immigrated legally to the 
United States. Over the same three decades, the nation's 
population grew from 151.1 to 226.5 million. How much of that 
increase of 75.4 million was attributable, directly and 
indirectly, to immigration? 

To arrive at an estimate of the impact of immigration the 
1950 United States population was projected by age and sex to 
1980 assuming no immigration. The total fertility rates (TFR) 
and the sxirvival rates used for each five-year period replicated, 
as nearly as possible, the actual situation. However, immigra- 
tion was not included. The results are in Table 1 (attached). 
Immigration over that thirty year period accounted for about 21.6 
million (or 29 percent) of the nation's overall population in- 
crease, about half of which was actual net legal and illegal 
immigration and half natural increase among immigrants. 

The contribution of immigrants to the population of the 
states must also be estimated, particularly that of the larger 
states most likely to be preferred areas of immigrant settlement. 
About 70 percent of all immigrants tend to live in just six 
states, a proportion that has remained relatively constant for 
many years. Furthermore, the share in each of the six states 
varied little within that thirty year period. Thus, the 21.6 
million imcigrants and their children who accounted for a 
portion of the nation's growth between 1950 and 1980 were dis- 
tributed among the states in a similar manner: 25 percent were 
in California, 19 percent in New York, 8 percent in Florida, 6 
percent each in New Jersey, Texas and Illinois, and the remaining, 
30 percent were in the remaining forty-four states and the' 
District of Columbia. 

The resulting numbers are then subtracted from the actual 
state totals for 1980 to give us an estimate of what the popu- 
lations of these states would be in 1980 if there had been zero 
immigration since 1950. (See Table 2). As expected, their 
respective shares of the total population declined. For example. 
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California's share fell from 10.4 percent to 8.9; New York's 
fell from 7.8 to 6.6 percent. 

Such shifts in proportion do not necessarily translate fully 
into comparable shifts in Congressional seats. The allocation 
formula based on the "zero immigration" population for 1980 was 
recalculated to determine what would have been the states ' 
respective shares of House of Representative seats if there had 
been no immigration since 1950. This is summarized in Table 3. 

Because of immigration in this period states lost or gained 
power in Congress in several ways: 

o by absolute increases beyond what normal domestic growth 
would have yielded (California); 

o by retention of seats that would otherwise have been lost 
under normal domestic demographic trends (New York) ; 

o by the loss of prospective seats which above average popu- 
lation growth would have otherwise produced in the absence 
of high immigration settlement elsewhere (Georgia). 

Among the winners, losers and hypothetical losers of seats 
as a result of immigration in 1950-1980 were: 

o California, which gained six of its fifteen-seat increase, 
or 40 percent, through nex^ foreign residents and their off- 
spring. 

o Florida, which owes two of its eleven-seat increase to 
immigrants . 

o New York, which lost nine seats, but retained six it would 
have lost had there been no immigration. 

o Michigan, which kept up with the rate of natural increase 
and added 2.9 million people in the three decades, but 
showed no gain in seats for the period. 

o Georgia, which in the 1950-1980 period grew nearly 17 per- 
cent faster than the national average and increased its 
population by two million, but gained only one seat. 

o The forty-four states of low- immigrant settlement that among 
them shared sixteen fewer seats than they would have in the 
absence of immigration. 

This method of determining the contribution of immigration, 
direct and indirect, is approximate at best. But even if the 
effect of immigration were cut by half, it would still mean a 
politically significant shift of eight seats between states of 
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high immigration density and those of immigration sparsity. With 
the demographic shifts now occurring in both fertility and immi- 
gration, immigration's impact on representation must be expected 
to remain significant in future years. 

Looking Ahead for The Next Three Decades — Tracing the 
future is considerably more risky and confronts us with unknowns. 
Will fertility remain at its present all-time low? Will the 
levels of immigration keep climbing? Will the 1986 legislation 
succeed in reducing illegal entries? Will the emigration rate of 
U.S. residents change? Will Congress change legal immigration 
rules, and how? 

Estimates of the allocation of Congressional seats for 
1980-2010 rely on Census Bureau projections. In 1984 the bureau 
prepared a series of alternative population projections for the 
period 1983-2080. Later, state level projections were developed 
based on the national projection's medium estimate. 

The Census Bureau's medium projection assumed that: the 
total fertility rate would rise slightly to 1.9; life expectancy 
would eventually reach 81 years; and net immigration would 
remain constant at 450,000 per year. There was no assumption of 
a higher fertility rate for non-black minorities, or for future 
immigrants. And the bureau's net immigration assumption does not 
account for the untold thousands of illegal entries every year. 
Finally, when the Census Bureau made its projections there was no 
way of foreseeing the 1987-1988 amnesty. While we cannot adjust 
our figures for the low fertility assumption for immigrants and 
minorities, :-/e will adjust them for the omission of the persons 
who were legalized during the year ending May 4, 1988. 

According to a May, 1988 INS report, of the more than 1.6 
million applicants for legalization under the general amnesty, 54 
percent lived in California and another 19 percent lived in 
Texas. An unknown number of these 1.6 million were probably 
enumerated in the 1980 census. Perhaps one million were not 
counted. That total is then increased over the 1990-2010 period 
by 20 percent to account for natural increase. These 1.2 million 
persons are then distributed among the states. This gives a 
revised projection of the 2010 population based on the assump- 
tion of annual net immigration of 450,000. (See Table 4). 

One set of the Census Bureau's series of projections, which 
assumes no immigration whatsoever, projects that by 2010 the 
nation's population would be 267 million, or 16.9 million less 
than estimated by our revised version of the assumption of net 
immigration of 450,000. So even under the Census Bureau's 
conservative projections of immigration between 1980 and 2010, 
16.9 million of the 57 million increase in population would come 
from immigrants or their children. 



These 16.9 million additional people are then distributed 
by their intended state of residence according to the most 
recent data from INS. Immig:;ants' preferences for states of 
settlement in the 1970s have persisted in subsequent years. That 
is, about 28 percent plan to live in California, 18 percent in 
New York and so on. The projected distribution of the immigrant 
population by major settlement states appears in Table 5. 

The next step is to determine the allocation of seats under 
both sets of assumptions: one with 450,000 net immigration 
annually; the other with zero immigration after 1980. Table 6 
shows that immigration again weighs heavily in reapportionment. 

Even with the assumption of zero immigration after 1980 , 
California's seats in Congress will increase from forty-five to 
fifty-four. However, with net immigration of 450,000 per year, 
that number would rise to fifty-eight, giving California four 
more seats and New York three more than they would have had 
without immigration. Other shifts of seats would be minimal. 
The top six immigrant receiving states would have missed out on 
the prospective gain of seven seats if immigration had ended in 
1980. Those seats would have been distributed among the 
remaining forty-four states. 

Reapportionment Under Assumptions of H igher Immigration -- 
The Census Bureau's assumption of net immigration of 450,000 is 
quite conservative. Legal immigration has grown considerably to 
over (iOO, 000 per year in 1986 and 1987, and when legalizations 
are included could easily reach 8 million for the decade of the 
1980s. Illegal entries have remained high, though there are some 
early indicators of decline since the passage of the 1986 Immi- 
gration Reform and Control Act. Fertility of some new immigrant 
groups tends to be higher than that of resident Americans. Given 
these trends, the higher immigration scenario prepared by the 
Census Bureau seems more realistic. Here the Census Bureau 
assumes annual net migration of 750,000 per year, but builds in 
the same low fertility assumption as in its medium range 
projection. 

"ince the Census Bureau's state-level projections are based 
on their medium projection, adjustments must be made to use it 
for estimating state populations under this higher scenario. 
The difference is prorated between the two projections in the 
total population of the country among the states according to 
their past shares of the immigrant population. Table 5 sum- 
marizes the results. 

Table 6 shows a substantial shift in Congressional repre- 
sentation. A comparison of the share of seats held by the six 
major immigrant-receiving states to those held by all other 
states highlights the transforming effect of high immigration on 
the distribution of political power. 
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o with zero immigration after 1980, the number of seats 
held by the six leading receiving states, now 161, 
would rise to 172 in 2010 • 

o With immigration limited to 450,000 per year, that 
number would rise to 179. 

o With immigration of 750,000 per year, the six states 
would control 184 seats or 42 percent of the seats in 
the House of Representatives by 2010. (See Table 7 for 
various outcomes for all fifty states.) 

o California, with immigration of 750,000 per year, would 
control 14.0 percent of the House of Representatives 
with 61 seats. Thirteen of these seats, or more than 
40 percent - of the increase , would have been gained 
through immigration-based population increases since 
1950. 

In the current Congress the six immigrant receiving states 
have 161 seats, 37 percent of the total. 

Conclusion — This approximation of future population for 
the nation and selected states confirms that immigration is an 
increasingly important factor in determining the distribution of 
House seats. It will become even more important as natural 
increase declines rapidly because of low fertility. 

But caution is needed: The zero immigration scenario cannot 
be assumed to reflect real world behavior. Recent research has 
shown that domestic migration among states is itself influenced 
by the volume of immigrant settlement in certain states. It 
follows that if immigration were in fact reduced, domestic move- 
ments might increase to such states as California which have 
long been attractive to both domestic and foreign migrants. 

* * * * 

About the Author 

Demographer Leon Bouvier has taught demography and demo- 
graphic techniques at the University of Rhode Island, Tulane and 
the East-West Population Center in Honolulu. Bouvier, a former 
Vice President of Population Reference Bureau, is the author of 
numerous works on population and immigration, including The 

F^t^rg Racial compositi on of the United States ( Washington : 

Population Reference Bureau, 1982). 



TABLE 1 



US POPULATION WITH AND WITHOUT IMMIGRATION: 1950-1980 

(in millions) 



Estimated Population 
Xear without ImmigratiQn lEB Actual Population lEB 



1950 151.1 3.1 151.1 . 3.1 

1955 164.0 3.6 164.6 3.5 

1960 176.3 3.5 179.4 3.6 

1965 186.5 3.0 193.2 2.9 

1970 194.1 2.4 203.8 2.4 

1975 200.1 2.0 214.9 1.8 

1980 204.9 1.7 226.5 1.8 



TABLE 2 

1980 POPULATION OF SELECTED STATES, 
WITH AND WITHOUT IMMIGRATION BETWEEN 1950-1980 

(in thousands) 



State 


Actual Pop. 


% 


Zero immigration 


California 


23,669 


10.4 


18,300 


Florida 


9,740 


4.3 


8,000 


Illinois 


11,418 


5.0 


10,100 


New Jersey 


7,364 


3.3 


6,100 


New York 


17,557 


7.8 


13,500 


Texas 


14,228 


6.3 


12,900 


6-State Total 03,976 


37.1 


68,900 


Remaining 








States 


142,529 


62.9 


136,000 


U.S. 








Total 


226,505,000 


100.0 


204,900 



% 

8.9 
3.9 
4.9 
3.0 
6.6 
6.3 

33.6 



66.4 



100.0 
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TABLE 3 



APPORTIONMENT OF 435 HOUSE SEATS BY LEVEL OF IMMIGRATION, 
1950 AND 1980, SELECTED STATES 





Actual 
1950 


Actual 

1980 


Without Inmigration 


California 


30 


45 


39 


Florida 


8 


19 


17 


Illinois 


25 


22 


21 


New Jersey 


14 


14 


13 


New YorK 


43 


34 


28 


Texas 


22 


27 


27 


6-State Total 


142 


161 


145 


Balance of 








Nation 


293 


274 


290 


Total 


435 


435 


435 



TABLE 4 

PROJECTED U.S. POPULATION BY ALTERNATIVE- 
IMMIGRATION LEVELS, 1980-2010 
(in thousands) 

Inun = 450,000 Zero Iinioigration 

XfiaE r Ad -justed^* Since 1980 Difference 



1980 227,500 227,500 

1990 250,657 245,764 4,893 

2000 269,055 258,412 10,643 

2010 284,438 267,468 16,970 



*This includes an adjustment for the 1.6 million persons 
amnestied in 1987-88. 



TABLE 5 



State 

California 
Florida 
Illinois 
New Jersey 
New York 
Texas 



PROJECTED POPULATION OF SELECTED STATES 
BY ALTERNATIVE IMMIGRATION LEVELS, 2010 
(in thousands) 



Balance of 
Nation 

Total 



Zero Immigration 
Since 1950 

33,195 
16,518 
10,731 
8,176 
15,177 
21,139 



6-State Total 104,936 



162,532 
267,468 



Imm - 450,000 
r Adjusted 

37,947 
17,536 
11,579 
9,024 
18,172 
22,497 

116,755 



167,683 
284,438 



Imm = 750,000 



41,081 
18,186 
12,121 
9,566 
20,122 
23,364 

124,440 

170,834 
295,274 



*This includes an adjustment for the 1.6 million persons 
amnestied in 1987-88. 



TABLE 6 

APPORTIONMENT OF 435 HOUSE SEATS BY LEVEL OF IMMIGRATION, 

SELECTED STATES, 2010 



statg 

California 
Florida 
Illinois 
New Jersey 
New York 
Teras 

6 -state Total 

Balance of 
Nation 

Total 



Zero 



54 
27 
19 
13 
25 
34 

172 



263 
435 



Immigration 
f450,0Q0/ygar) 

58 
27 
18 
14 
28 
34 

179 



256 
435 



Immigration 
f 750. OOP /year) 

61 
27 
18 
14 
30 
34 

184 

251 
435 
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TABLE 7 

SmPrS OF OONGRESSICNMi SEATS UNDER 
DIFFER£MT IMMIGSATICM SCENARIOS 





1980 


1980 


2010 


2010 


2010 


Stai;e 


Census 




Zero DG. 


450.000/Yr. 


750.000/Yr. 


ALASK2^ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


ALABAMA 


7 


8 


7 


7 


7 


ARKANSAS 


4 


5 


4 


4 


4 


ARIZCm 


5 


6 


8 


8 


8 


CALIK«NIA 


45 


39 


54 


58 


61 


OQDORADO 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


OOlNBCJnCOT 


6 


6 


6 


5 


5 


DELAKARE 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


FLCeiDA 


19 


17 


27 


27 


27 


GECRGIA 


10 


11 


14 


14 


14 


HAWAII 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


lOHA 


6 


6 


4 


4 


4 


IDAHO 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


TTJiTNOIS 


22 


21 


17 


18 


18 


INDIANA 


10 


11 


9 


8 


8 


KANSAS 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


KENIUCKV 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


lOUISIANA 


8 


9 


7 


7 


7 


MASSACHUSEITS 


11 


12 


10 


^0 


10 


MARYLAND 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


MAINE 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 ' 


MICHIGAN 


18 


19 


14 


14 


14 


MINNESOTA 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


MISSOURI 


9 


10 


9 


9 


8 


MISSISSIPPI 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


MONTANA 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


NORIH C»R:;LINA 


11 


12 


13 


13 


12 


NORm DAKOTA 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


NEBRASKA 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


NEW JERSEY 


14 


13 


13 


14 


14 


NEW MEXICO 


3 


3 


4 


4 


3 


NEVADA 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


NEW YOPK 


34 


29 


25 


28 


30 


cmo 


21 


22 


17 


16 


16 


QKLAHOIA 


6 


6 


6 


5 


5 


OREGC^ 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


PENNSYLVANIA 


23 


24 


13 


17 


17 


HHCX>E ISLAND 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


SOUIH CAROLINA 


6 


6 


7 


7 


6 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


TENNESSEE 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


TEXAS 


27 


27 


34 


34 


34 


UIAH 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


VIRGINIA 


10 


11 


12 


11 


11 


VERMarc 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


WASHINGTON 


8 


•8 


8 


8 


8 


WISOOJSIN 


9 


10 


8 


7 


7 


WEST VIRGINIA 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


WYOMING 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


435 


435 


435 


435 


435 
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Number of Congressional Seats 

1950-1980 



No. of Seats 




M California t:^^ New York Tejeas 
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Congressional Apportionment in 2010 

Selected States 



No. of Seats 





V=7 



No Immigration 



450,000 Per Year 



750,000 Per Year 



Hil California 


New York 


!BI Texas 


HI Florida 


Illinois 


1 1 New Jersey 



By Level of Immigration 



states with the Largest Changes in 2010 
Between 450k and 750K Immigration 




states with the Largest Change in 2010 
Between 0 and 450k Immigration 



Number of Seats 




HA CN OK CO WI IN VA OH PA 



0 Immigration 



450k Immigration 



